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material to the historic facts themselves — and are intrinsically of 
the slightest literary importance. As a result, the book, though not 
without a certain interest, is lacking both in continuity and in 
singleness of purpose. 

Robert K. Root. 

Yale University. 



The Laud Troy Booh, a Romance of about 1400 A. D. Now 
first edited from the unique MS. (Laud Misc. 595) in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. Ernst Wiilnng, M. A., Ph. D. Part I (lines 
1-10876). London : Published for the Early English Text 
Society by Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., 1902. 
Pp. 320. 

Though quite untouched by any breath of true poesy, and ex- 
tended to the weary length of 18664 verses of halting octosyllabic 
couplets, the Laud Troy Book is, nevertheless, so important a docu- 
ment for the English development of the great Troy cycle that 
students of Middle English will gladly welcome this edition of the 
poem, especially as it comes from the hands of so good a scholar as 
Dr Wulfing. The present volume contains a little more than half 
the poem; ' the rest of the text is in active preparation for the press, 
and will, together with the Notes, fill the second part ; the third 
part will contain the Introduction and full Glossary.' 

Since the volume before us contains no apparatus save a brief 
Temporary Preface and a list of forty-four words ' for the explana- 
tion of, or other quotations for, which the editor will be thankful to 
any scholar,' it is, of course, impossible to pass any judgment on 
the work. In volume 29 of Englisehe Studien, however, on pp. 
374—396, Dr. Wulfing has, in answer to an article on the Laud Troy 
Book contributed by Miss Dorothy Kempe to an earlier number of 
the same volume (pp. 1-26), given us a foretaste of what we may 
expect in his introduction. His investigations show that the Eng- 
lish romance- writer had the Latin text of Guido's Historia before 
him, though in all probability he also had occasional recourse to 
the Roman de Troie of the hardly used Benoit de Sainte More, and 
to the alliterative Gest Hystoriale already edited for the E. E. T. S. 
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by Messrs. Panton and Donaldson. Though the editor assigns the 
poem to about the year 1400, the very slight prominence accorded 
to the Troilus and Cressida episode shows that its author cannot 
have been acquainted with Chaucer's great romance. He knows 
the faithless lady as ' Brixeida,' though in two passages a later hand 
has erased the word, and substituted the form made popular by 
Chaucer. The poem is pretty certainly anterior to Lydgate's Troy 
Booh. From his investigation of its dialectal peculiarities, the 
editor assigns the poem to the northwestern Midlands. It would 
be neither prudent nor courteous to attempt a discussion of these 
theories until Dr. Wulfing has had a chance to present them more 
fully in his promised Introduction. 

R. K. R. 



Judith, Phoenix, and other Angh-Saxon Poems. Translated 
from the Grein-Wulker Text by John Lesslie Hall, Ph. D. 
New York, Boston, and Chicago : Silver, Burdett, and Com- 
pany, [1902]. Pp. 119. 

The translations of Old English poetry may conveniently be 
divided into two main groups, according as they do or do not attempt 
to reproduce the alliterative verse-form of the original. Since Dr. 
Hall chose the imitative measure for his rendering of Beowulf, it is 
but natural that he should continue to use it in the present volume. 
Those who defend the measure do so, not on the ground that it is in 
itself the most pleasing, but in the belief that it reproduces the 
peculiar spirit and aesthetic quality of the original ; while those of 
the opposing camp maintain that, though it may represent approxi- 
mately the external form which it imitates, it produces on the 
modem ear an effect of rough uncouthness quite alien to the effect 
produced by the Old English poetry when read in the original. 
Instead of entering into the pro's and con's of this discussion, we 
shall merely affirm our utter disapproval of the medium, and pro- 
ceed to consider with what degree of success Dr. Hall has em- 
ployed it. 

Though he may not attain to the poetic fervor of the best passages 
of William Morris's Beowulf, Professor Hall is, on the whole, as 
successful as any of the translators who have used the imitative 



